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This  study  addresses  some  of  the  severe  problems  that  blight  part  of  The  Bronx.    The  con- 
ditions it  aims  to  reverse  are  not  just  ones  confined  to  one  borough  of  the  City,  nor  are 
they  limited  to  New  York  City  alone.    Throughout  the  country,  urban  areas  continue  to  reel 
from  the  shift  of  population  away  from  the  city  and  from  the  loss  of  jobs  and  revenues  that 
attends  the  move  of  people  and  business  to  new  homes  in  the  suburbs. 

Within  cities,  the  blows  inflicted  by  these  changes  are  severe.    The  resources  required  to 
address  them  effectively  are  enormous,  well  beyond  those  available  to  any  municipality.  A 
national  effort  is  called  for,  one  that  offers  large  doses  of  aid,  rendered  flexibly,  so 
that  it  can  be  applied  where  needed. 

Until  /recently ,  the  Federal  government  has  reacted  with  peculiar  disdain  to  the  problems  of 
urban  areas  even  though  this  country  is  running  out  of  ground  to  foster  the  spread  for  new 
development. 

It  is  time  to  turn  back  and  reinforce  the  urban  areas  that  have  been  vital  to  the  nation's 
development,  rather  than  merely  promote  more  new  geographic  areas  of  growth. 

There  are  indications  that  Washington  might  be  ready  to  respond  more  kindly  to  our  cities. 
That  is  why  this  proposal  is  offered  at  this  time.    It  is  a  beginning  thrust  at  a  program 
to  heal  the  cities'  ills.    And,  as  every  start  must  be,  it  is  a  demonstration  of  the  di- 
rection in  which  we  need  to  head.    If  it  works  in  The  Bronx,  it  can  be  applied  to  other 
boroughs.    And  if  it  works  in  New  York  City,  it  can  work  in  other  cities. 

Two  directions  are  offered  by  our  proposals:    One,  stem  deterioration  in  those  areas  where 
it  has  not  proceeded  beyond  return,  where  one  Federal  dollar  can  promote  tens  of  dollars  in 
private  reinvestment.    Two,  redevelop  areas  of  The  Bronx,  which  in  turn,  will  foster  im- 
provements in  adjacent  areas  of  the  borough,  and  thus  in  the  City  "itself. 

We  think  the  administrative  approach  we  offer  here  for  channeling  Federal  funds  would  be 
the  most  productive.    It  calls  for  a  Development  Task  Force  that  coordinates  many  arms  of 
City  government.    By  involving  all  government  levels,  there  is  greater  inducement  for  a 
role  by  private  developers. 

Our  proposal  represents  a  renewed  start  toward  solving  a  lingering  problem.    We  have  drawn 
a  blueprint.    A  new  urban  future  depends  on  the  long-term  response  of  the  Federal  government. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  proposals  presented  here  were  drawn  after  careful  consid- 
eration and  intense  study  of  The  Bronx  and  the  specific  areas  targeted  for  aid.    This  was 
made  possible  through  the  close  cooperation  of  the  City  Planning  Department  and  its  Bronx 
Borough  Office,  under  the  direction  of  Robert  Esnard,  and  the  Office  of  the  Bronx  Borough 
President.    Personnel  in  both  offices  labored  diligently  and  long  to  prepare  this  study. 


Victor  Marrero 

Chairman,  City  Planning  Commission 


A  MESSAGE  FROM  BRONX  BOROUGH  PRESIDENT  ROBERT  ABRAMS 


The  Borough  of  The  Bronx  provides  a  sound  and  attractive  residential  environment  for  most  of 
the  one  and  a  one-half  million  Bronxites.    At  the  same  time,  the  borough  has,  in  the  case  of 
the  South  Bronx,  what  is  without  question  one  of  the  nation's  gravest  housing  emergencies. 
Moreover,  the  serious  danger  exists  that  physical  deterioration  will  accelerate  and  spread 
to  other  sections  of  the  borough  where  the  housing  stock  is  primarily  aging  multiple  dwell- 
ings.   A  massive  increase  in  public  investment  and  a  revival  of  virtually  non-existant 
private  investment  are  needed  to  cope  with  these  related  problems. 

Where  large-scale  reconstruction  and  rehabilitation  are  required,  the  focus  has  to  be  on 
greatly  expanded  governmental  action.    To  replace  housing  units  lost  through  demolition  and 
abandonment  and  those  decayed  beyond  any  prospect  of  rehabilitation,  The  Bronx  will  need  some 
10,000  new  units  a  year  over  the  next  ten  years.    Clearly,  the  cost  of  building  100,000  new 
housing  units  in  a  decade  must  be  borne  largely  by  the  Federal  government. 

Financial  institutions  and  insurance  companies  within  the  private  sector  must  move  to  end  the 
current  practice  of  redlining  --  which  denies  vital  capital  investment  to  housing.    The  pri- 
vate sector  must  return  to  its  historic  role  as  a  reservoir  for  such  investment  in  housing. 
Clearly,  Bronx  neighborhoods  that  are  healthy  and  stable  today  will  experience  deterioration 
in  the  future  if  banks  continue  their  refusal  to  invest  in  the  borough  the  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  deposits  placed  in  their  care  and  custody  by  the  people  of  The  Bronx. 


Any  solution  to  The  Bronx's  overall  housing  problem  has  to  include  a  renewed  flow  of  private 
funds.    We  must  reverse  the  process  of  disinvestment  in  which  financial  institutions  refuse 
to  extend  mortgage  and  home  improvement  loans,  property  owners  cease  to  invest  further  in 
buildings,  and  property  insurance  becomes  increasingly  difficult  to  get  at  any  price.  We 
must  halt  the  process  whereby  the  savings  of  Bronxites  are  expected  to  help  finance  the 
growth  of  other  areas,  while  the  neighborhoods  of  these  Bronxites  face  growing  prospects  of 
economic  decline  and  physical  decay. 

This  reDort  primarily  recommends  a  number  of  actions  by  the  City  of -'New  York  designed  to 
maximize  the  impact  of  existing  programs  and  resources  on  the  housing  problems  confronting 
The  Bronx.    This  would  be  an  extremely  important  step.    The  City's  capacity,  however,  is 
severely  limited.    It  is  my  hope  that  the  report  will  add  significantly  to  the  growing  in- 
sistence on  increased  Federal  and  private-sector  involvement  in  the  physical  preservation 
and  revital ization  of  the  borough. 

Beyond  this,  The  Bronx  needs  new  and  expanded  efforts  involving  all  levels  of  government  and 
private  institutions  to  foster  economic  development.    As  we  move  to  strengthen  the  borough 
as  an  attractive  place  in  which  to  live,  we  must  also  build  on  its  many  assets  as  a  center 
of  business  and  commercial  activity  in  order  to  provide  new  jobs  and  improve  incomes.  I 
hope  that  by  setting  forth  the  nature  of  many  of  the  inter-related  problems  and  opportuni- 
ties in  The  Bronx,  this  report  will  also  contribute  importantly  to  stimulating  a  broad-based 
effort  to  maintain  The  Bronx  as  a  vital-  and  growing  part  of  the  economy  of  the  New  York 
metropolitan  region. 


LOW  DENSITY  RESIDENTIAL  -  PELHAM  PARKWAY 
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Introduction 

THE  BRONX...  A  BOROUGH  OF  OPPORTUNITIES 

The  "one  and  one-half  million  residents  of  The  Bronx  live  in  a  borough 
of  striking  contrasts.    The  Bronx  is  the  home  of  some  of  New  York 
City's  wealthiest  families  but  also  has  the  highest  proportion  of  poor 
and  welfare  families  of  any  of  the  five  boroughs.    Pockets  of  poverty 
and  physical  deterioration  exist  alongside  many  pleasant  residential 
areas.    Neighborhood  conditions  range  from  the  dilapidated  tenements 
of  the  South  Bronx  to  the  small  one-family  homes  of  City  Island  to 
the  spacious  wooded  estates  along  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  River  in 
Riverdale.    Vacant,  garbage  strewn  lots  are  located  not  far  from  some 
of  the  City's  largest  and  most  beautiful  open  spaces  --  Bronx  Park, 
Van  Courtlandt  Park  and  Pelham  Bay  Park. 

The  preservation  or  renewal  of  Bronx  neighborhoods  is  a  difficult  and 
challenging  task.    The  Bronx  has  been  seriously  affected  by  all  the 
problems  of  urban  America  --  problems  of  physical  decline  and  rapid 
social  change.    However,  growing  numbers  of  residents  and  businessmen 
as  well  as  the  borough's  cultural  and  educational  institutions  are 
willing  to  participate  in  a  coordinated  approach  to  revi tal ization. 
The  Bronx  is  a  borough  of  many  changes,  but,  more  importantly,  it  is  a 
borough  of  many  opportunities. 

Although  no  panacea  can  be  prescribed  for  all  the  borough's  critical 
needs,  it  is  possible  to  understand,  define,  and  develop  a  strategy  to 
deal  with  housing  problems  that  takes  advantage  of  existing  and  pro- 
posed resources  and  opportunities. 


The  purpose  of  this  report  is  two-fold: 

First,  it  presents  a  series  of  government  actions  --  Federal,  State, 
and  City  --  which,  in  the  context  of  the  present  needs  of  The  Bronx, 
are  justified,  and  which  should  produce  public  investment  of  sufficient 
magnitude  to  have  a  major  direct  impact  on  community  stabilization, 
preservation  and  renewal.    This  would  serve  to  stimulate  complementary 
private  investment  in  renewal  programs  on  a  large  scale,  greatly  in- 
creasing the  total  impact. 

Second,  the  report  presents  specific  recommendations  that  address 
particular  elements  of  the  housing  problems  of  The  Bronx.    No  attempt 
is  made  to  list  problems  or  possible  solutions  exhaustively.  Rather, 
the  report  sets  forth  what  are  in  the  judgement  of  professionals,  key 
elements  of  the  problems  and  related  practicable  actions.  Under 
varying  sets  of  circumstances,  many  other  actions  may  be  feasible, 
but  it  is  not  within  the  purview  of . the  report  to  debate  the  merits  of 
such  other  possibilities. 


AERIAL  PHOTO  OF  CO-OP  CITY 


Summary  and  Recommendations 

The  Bronx  has  superior  resources  in  land  for  development,  a  good  labor 
force,  much  sound  housing,  and  many  industrial  and  commercial  advan- 
tages.   Nonetheless,  as  its  population  has  shifted  dramatically  from 
middle-income  and  moderate-income  to  poor,  neighborhoods  have  been 
victimized  by  a  process  of  financial  disinvestment  and  physical  dete- 
rioration.   The  South  Bronx  has  been  particularly  hard-hit,  but  other 
sections  of  the  borough  also  have  entered  a  period  of  decline  or  stand 
threatened. 

The  City  had  available  until  recently  a  variety  of  resources  --  never 
adequate  --  for  housing  and  community  renewal  which  have  virtually 
vanished.    In  the  face  of  increasingly  grave  housing  needs,  the  City 
can  now  count  only  on  even  more  severely  limited  aid,  primarily 
through  the  Federal  Housing  and  Community  Development  Act  block  grant. 

Although  the  borough's  serious  problems  obviously  require  major  new 
resources,  a  significant  start  can  be  made  on  a  housing  strategy  which 
makes  full  use  of  existing  resources  and  states  the  broader  actions 
that  would  be  made  possible  by  greater  resources. 

Recognizing  that  the  needs  of  the  healthy  and  stable  parts  of  the 
borough  must  be  met  and  that  the  rebuilding  of  the  deteriorated  and 
deteriorating  parts  must  begin,  the  borough  has  been  classified  into 
distinct  Conservation,  Preservation,  Rehabilitation  and  Redevelopment 
areas. 

We  recommend   in  stable  Conservation  areas,  a  new  Neighborhood 
Assistance  Program  to  provide  needed  preventive  action  in  the  form 
of  advice  and  technical  assistance  to  property  owners,  as  well  as 
minimal  rehabilitation  through  existing  City  programs. 

We  recommend    in  Preservation  areas  where  moderate  rehabilitation 

is  needed,  limited  public  investment  through  a  combination  of  existing 

programs,  along  with  efforts  to  increase  private  investment. 


In  Rehabilitation  and  Reconstruction  areas,  substantial  public  invest- 
ment is  required    to  reverse  deterioration  or  to  begin  all-out  renewal 
This  will  not  be  possible  without  a  massive  infusion  of  Federal  aid. 
A  new  Federal  Reconstruction  Program  should  provide  comprehensive  aid 
to  target  areas.    As  a  first  step,  one  section  of  the  South  Bronx  can 
be  developed  as  a  prototype. 

We  recommend   a  reconstruction  project  in  the  Bathgate  area  which 
would  develop  44  acres  for  low-rise,  low-scale  housing  with  mutually 
supportive  social  and  economic  programs. 

We  recommend    a  high-level,  inter-agency  Task  Force  chajred  by  a 
Deputy  Mayor  to  oversee  reconstruction  efforts. 

We  recommend   as  tools  to  facilitate  new  development  activity,  a 
moratorium  on  sales  of  City-owned  land  in  select  redevelopment  areas, 
land  banking  --  i.e.,  the  assembling  by  the  City  of  tracts  suitable 
for  development;  and  the  development  of  "free"  or  "floating"  zones. 
In  combination,  these  can  provide  a  new  means  to  accommodate  cre- 
atively desirable  development  proposals. 

We  recommend  coordination  and  consolidation  of  separate  HDA  housing 
maintenance  and  rehabilitation  sections  to  assure  maximum  effective- 
ness . 

We  recommend   finally,  major  efforts  to  insure  the  maximum  partici- 
pation of  the  private  sector.    Residents,  businesses,  financial 
institutions,  community  groups,  and  cultural  and  educational  insti- 
tutions have  a  key  role  to  play  in  the  borough's  renewal. 


The  Assets 

The  Bronx  has  the  essential  ingredients  of  .a  prosperous  urban  community. 

Of  the  41.1  square  miles  of  land  in  The  Bronx,  sixty  percent  is  resi- 
dential, 11  percent  is  commercial,  or  industrial,  4  percent  is 
occupied  by  major  institutions,  and  22  percent  is  devoted  to  public 
parks. 

Approximately  1,000  acres  are  vacant  and  underutilized  --  one  of  the 
city's  greatest  unused  resources. 

Low-density  residential  development  is  concentrated  primarily  in  the 
northern  and  eastern  sections  of  the  borough,  while  medium-density 
housing  is  common  to  the  southern  and  middle  portions.    The  relatively 
high-density  residential  corridor  along  the  Grand  Concourse  is  lined 
with  well -constructed  six-to-eight  story  elevator  buildings,  many  of 
which  were  constructed  in  the  "Art  Deco"  style  of  the  1 930 ' s  with  gar- 
den courtyards,  entrance  arcades  of  German-Moorish  brick  work,  and 
many  interesting  architectural  details.    The  Grand  Concourse  is  a  prin- 
cipal thoroughfare  of  The  Bronx  and  typical  of  many  areas  in  the 
borough  where  the  basic  soundness  of  the  housing  stock  is  an  important 
resource  for  future  renewal . 

Because  of  its  location  at  the  nexus  of  regional  water,  rail  and  high- 
way transportation  systems,  The  Bronx  is  a  major  center  for  industry. 
Industrial  areas  are  located  along  the  Harlem  and  East  Rivers  and  other 
waterways,  particularly  the  Bronx  River  and  Westchester  Creek,  as  well 
as  in  the  Webster  Avenue-Third  Avenue  corridor. 

The  borough  has  a  tremendous  potential  for  further  industrial  and  com- 
mercial development,  given  certain  initiatives  by  government  in 
conjunction  with  the  private  sector. 


LAND  USE 


Large  retail  shopping  areas  are  located  at  Fordham  Road  and  the  Grand 
Concourse,  at  East  149th  Street  and  Third  Avenue,  and  at  Bruckner 
Boulevard  and  White  Plains  Road.    In  addition,  commercial  activity  is 
located  in  each  neighborhood  along  such  shopping  streets  as  Arthur, 
Morris  Park  and  Allerton  Avenues,  Gun  Hill  Road  and  White  Plains  Road. 

Plans  for  Fordham  Plaza,  a  new  $20  million  shopping  complex  located  at 
Fordham  Road,  Third  and  Washington  Avenues,  are  well  under  way.  When 
completed,  the  shopping  center  will  include  a  major  department  store, 
other  retail  stores  and  a  parking  garage  for  650  cars.    It  will  also 
be  a  major  bus  transfer  point. 

Fordham  Plaza  will  provide  hundreds  of  permanent  jobs  in  addition  to  the 
many  jobs  generated  by  its  construction. 

Land  available  for  development;  a  large  and  eager  labor  force,  much 
sound  housing  whose  usable  life  can  be  extended;  important  advantages 
for  industry;  and  a  viable  commercial  life:    with  such  strong  assets 
as  these,  The  Bronx's  long-term  prospects  for  stability  and  renewal 
must  be  viewed  with  promise. 


And  The  Problems 

At  the  core  of  The  Bronx's  housing  problems  are  sweeping  social  changes 
that  have  taken  place  in  the  I960's  and  1970' s. 

Although  the  borough's  total  population  has  remained  relatively  stable 
at  about  1.5  million  during  this  period,  the  ethnic  and  income  mix  has 
changed  dramatically  with  the  continued  outflow  of  largely  white  middle- 
income  families  and  the  inflow  of  poorer  Blacks  and  Puerto  Ricans. 

According  to  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau,  the  proportion  of  Blacks  and  Puerto 
Ricans  rose  to  54  percent  in  1975,  up  from  24  percent  in  1960,  while  the 
proportion  of  whites  declined  to  44  percent  in  1975,  down  from  76  per- 
cent in  1960. 


Income  data  showed  a  marked  shift  to  a  poorer  population.    Median  family 
income  increased  by  43  percent  from  $5,830  in  1960  to  $8,308  in  1970, 
but  this  gain  was  the  smallest  for  the  five  boroughs,  and  when  the  fig- 
ure is  adjusted  for  changes  in  the  cost  of  living,  it  represents  a  veal 
increase  of  only  $736. 

In  the  South  Bronx,  median  family  income  reached  only  $5,840  by  1970  -- 
a  mere  $10  above  the  figure  for  the  whole  borough  a  decade  earlier. 

The  number  of  Bronx  residents  receiving  public  assistance  has  increased 
rapidly  in  recent  years  to  a  current  total  of  335,200  --.a  striking  in- 
dex of  the  problems  of  poverty  in  the  borough. 

With  these  social  changes  came  the  rapid  acceleration  of  deterioration 
in  high-density  areas.    Present  trends  for  the  southern  part  of  the 
borough  are  foreboding,  with  fires,  abandonment  and  demolition  having 
taken  their  toll.    In  1974  more  than  4,900  housing  units  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  borough  were  demolished.    This  number  is  only  one 
indicator  of  the  gravity  of  the  current  housing  crisis. 

The  rate  of  disinvestment  is  particularly  significant. 

Disinvestment  is  a  complex  social  process  involving  the  increasing 
hesitancy  of  owners,  potential  owners,  lenders  and  others  to  place  or 
keep  funds  in  a  building  or  an  area.    It  begins  with  the  abandonment 
of  the  expectation  that  a  building  will  produce  a  desired  return. 
Often,  this  leads  to  a  decision  not  to  invest  further  in  the  building, 
to  a  reduction  in  services,  and  to  the  avoidance  of  real  estate  taxes. 
The  results  of  this  process  are  declining  services,  the  physical  dete- 
rioration of  the  building,  its  eventual  seizure  by  the  City  for  tax 
delinquency,  and,  all  too  often,  its  physical  abandonment, 

The  magnitude  of  this  problem  for  The  Bronx  is  shown  by  the  fact  that, 
as  of  1974,  8,380  residential  parcels  were  tax  delinquent  with  accumu- 
lated tax  arrears  of  over  $35  million.    By  1975,  34  percent  of  the 
borough's  walk-ups  and  20  percent  of  its  elevator  buildings  had  either 
been  seized  for  taxes  or  were  tax  delinquent  for  more  than  one  year. 


The  downs! ide  from  disinvestment,  to  deterioration,  to  physical 
abandonment  has  had  a  grim  effect  on  the  South  Bronx  in  particular. 
More  than  1,200  buildings  in  the  area  stand  vacant  and  abandoned. 
In  the  past  two  years  the  South  Bronx  has  been  the  scene  of  more 
than  7,000  fires.    In  1975  alone,  more  than  $20  million  in  insurance 
losses  were  recorded. 

As  bleak  as  these  facts  are,  they  probably  do  not  state  fully  the 
seriousness  of  the  borough's  housing  problems.    Operating  under 
tight  fiscal  constraints,  the  City  cannot  afford  prompt  and  regular 
inspection  of  all  residential  buildings.    While  3,605  buildings  with 

more  than  57,680  units  were  certified  as  unsafe  by  the  Buildings 
Department  from  1970  to  1975,  it  is  very  likely  that  many  more  un- 
safe conditions  would  have  been  detected  by  a  more  adequate  inspection 
program. 


ALLERTON  AVENUE  AND  BRONX  PARK 


The  Inadequacy  of  Past  Funding 


Truly  adequate  resources,  have,  of  course,  never  been  available  to 
tackle  The  Bronx1  s  severe  housing  problems ,  although  significant 
programs  were  in  operation  in  the  late  I960's  and  early  1970  's. 

In  the  past  few  years,  the  City's  ability  to  deal  with  the  borouoh's 
critical  housing  situation  has  drastically  diminished. 

The  City  had  been  dependent  on  Federal  subsidies  for  low-  and  moderate- 
income  housing  construction.    In  1973,  these  subsidies  all  but  vanished. 

More  recently,  the  discontinuation  of  so  called  "moral  obligation"  bonds 
as  a  financing  instrument  available  to  the  Urban  Development  Corporation, 
the  Housing  Finance  Agency  and  other  State  housing  agencies  dealt  a 
crushing  blow  to  the  City's  housing  prospects. 

The  situation  worsened  with  the  emergence  of  the  City  fiscal  crisis  in 
1975.    As  a  result  of  the  inability  of  the  City  and  State  to  market 
bonds,  the  City's  Mi tchel 1 -Lama  and  Municipal  Loan  programs  --  which 
had  provided  financing  for  tens  of  thousands  of  apartments  in  new  or 
rehabilitated  buildings  --  were  suspended. 

The  City's  capital  budget,  which  until  1975  was  a  significant  source 
of  funds  for  housing  programs,  is  now  unavailable  for  this  purpose. 
The  fiscal  crisis  has  precluded  the  City  of  New  York  from  going  to  the 
bond  market  to  fund  projects  for  the  capital  budget.    In  effect,. there 
have  been  no  capital  funds  for  the  last  two  years  for  new  projects,  and 
there  is  no  sign  yet  as  to  when  the  City  will  be  able  to  appropriate 
capital  funds  for  such  projects. 


and  New  Severe  Limitations 

In  the  face  of  increasingly  grave  housing  needs  The  Bronx  can  now 
count  only  on  much  more  severely  limited  aid. 

Financing  of  housing  programs  is  limited  to  Federal  funds  available 
under  the  Housing  and  Community  Development  Act  of  1974.    Section  8 
of  the  act  subsidizes  rents  for  low-  and  moderate-income  families  in 
sound,  existing  housing,  rehabilitated  housing,  and  in  newly  con- 
structed dwellings. 

A  major  effect  of  the  act  is  its  replacement  of  Federal  categorical 
programs  with  a  single  block  grant.    Seven  categorical  programs 
(Model  Cities,  Title  I,  Neighborhood  Development,  Open  Space, 
Neighborhood  Facilities,  Water  and  Sewer,  and  Historical  Preservation) 
have  now  been  consolidated. 

The  Housing  and  Community  Development  Act  block  grant  and  the  re- 
establishment  of  a  Federal  subsidy  program  are  certainly  helpful,  but 
funding  restrictions  and  spending  guidelines  have  hindered  their 
effectiveness. 

Unlike  the  older  Federal  housing  programs  which  were  phased  out, 
Section  8  does  not  provide  a  financing  mechanism  for  new  construction. 
Builders  must  obtain  their  own  financing  at  prevailing  market  interest 
rates.    The  Section  8  program  is  also  inadequately  funded  and  plagued 
by  administrative  and  bureaucratic  complexities.    Since  its  inception 
in  1974,  only  2,908  units  have  been  committed  to  The  Bronx."1    An  addi- 
tional allocation  of  993  units  for  pre-approved  urban  renewal  sites  is 
still  pending.    Quite  frequently,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  "walk  in"  allocations  of  Section  8  funds  do  not  have 
any  relationship  to  the  borough's  planning  priorities.    To  assure 
maximum  effectiveness  of  the  program,  greater  cooperation  and  coordi- 
nation between  the  HUD  area  office  and  the  City  is  essential. 


See  footnote  on  page  38 


The  amount  of  funding  available  under  the  Housing  and  Community  Develop- 
ment block  grant  is  insufficient  to  address  the  borough's  problems. 
The  borough  received  $17.1  million  in  the  first  program  year  and  $23.8 
million  in  the  second.    These  funds  are  only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
combined  resources  previously  available  to  the  borough  from  the  City's 
capital  budget,  Federal  categorical  grants  and  State  housing  programs. 
The  Housing  and  Community  Development  program  cannot  by  itself  finance 
all  the  borough's  community  development  needs. 
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The  Outlook 

There  are  no  easy  solutions  to  the  borough' s  complex  problems. 

Without  a  change  in  national  policies  leading  to  new  massive  Federal 
aid  programs,  as  well  as  an  easing  of  the  City's  financial  plight, 
stemming  the  rising  tide  of  housing  deterioration  will  become  even 
more  difficult. 

Abandonment  and  demolition  are  the  end  products  of  a  cycle  which  may 
be  repeated  again  and  again  in  the  neighborhoods  of  the  borough.  The 
continuing  negative  economic  situation  in  the  private  housing  market 
threatens  to  make  proper  maintenance  increasingly  difficult  and  accel- 
erate further  the  withdrawal  of  mortgage  funds  by  financial  institu- 
tions. 

New  York  City  has  been  innovative  in  devising  new  programs  to  meet 
housing  needs  -  but  with  mixed  results.    Some  programs  have  provided 
too  little,  too  late.    Other  efforts  have  been  inappropriate  or  even 
counter-productive.    Unless  additional  funding  sources  and  more 
effective  programs  emerge  to  maintain  and  renew  the  housing  stock, 
the  housing  problem  in  The  Bronx  will  reach  even  more  critical  pro- 
portions in  the  next  decade.    This  could  result  in  the  spread  of 
housing  abandonment  and  disinvestment  into  parts  of  the  northern  and 
western  sections  of  the  borough. 

Given  these  caveats,  however,  a  practicable  housing  strategy  for  The 
Bronx  can  be  formulated  which  depends  on  the  fullest  use  of  the 
borough's  many  existing  attractive  attributes  and  the  maximum  reali- 
zation of  its  even  greater  potential. 


Targeting  Opportunities  and  Resources 

A  significant  start  can  be  made  in  creating  a  housing  strategy  which 
seizes  immediate  opportunities  and  makes  full  use  of  existing  resources , 
while  stating  the  broader  actions  that  will  become  feasible  when  greater 
resources  are  available. 

The  housing  strategy  proposed  is  based  on: 

1)  Recognition  of  the  needs  of  the  still  healthy  and  stable 
parts  of  the  borough  as  being  well  within  the  present 
scope  of  public  policy  options;  and 

2)  Recognition  that  renewal  of  the  South  Bronx  can  begin,  even 
though  the  huge  resources  needed  for  its  complete  redevelopment 
are  not  now  available. 

For  purposes  of  planning  and  resource  allocation,  areas  in  the  borough 
have  been  classified  according  to  four  distinct  categories:  Conser- 
vation, Preservation,  Rehabilitation  and  Redevelopment.    Each  area 
demands  a  different  kind  of  government  attention.    An  appropriate 
strategy,  utilizing  the  most  effective  mix  of  programs    and  different 
levels  of  public  investment, wi 1 1  vary  accordingly. 

Conservation  and  Preservation 

Neighborhoods  which  are  economically  stable  and  in  good  physical  con- 
dition will  be  targeted  as  Conservation  areas. 

In  the  past,  housing  in  these  neighborhoods  has  received  minimal  City 
attention.    As  these  neighborhoods  grow  older,  however,  the  housing 
stock  will  begin  to  show  signs  of  age.    To  assure  ongoing  neighborhood 
viability,  owners  must  be  able  to  maintain  their  properties,  and 
financial  institutions  must  continue  their  investment. 

These  neighborhoods  will  not  require  heavy  outlays  of  public  funds, 
but  they  will  require  preventive  action  in  the  form  of  a  new  "Neighbor- 
hood Assistance  Program"  to  preserve  their  desirable  characteristics. 


Neighborhood  Assistance  could  provide  technical  advice  and  assistance 
to  landlords  concerning  management  and  maintenance  problems.    In  areas 
where  small  property  owners  have  little  or  no  management  experience, 
the  program  could  assist  in  developing  area  management  companies 
covering  several  neighborhood  buildings.    The  economies  of  scale 
achieved  could  make  competent  professional  management  and  better  main- 
tenance services  affordable. 

For  buildings  requiring  minimal  rehabilitation,  Neighborhood  Assistance 
could  help  landlords  in  securing  Article  VI 1 1 -A  Mini-loans,  J-51 
Tax  Abatements  and  Rent  Adjusting. 2    The  program  could  also  assist 
landlords  in  obtaining  mortgage  financing  or  re-financing  and  where 
necessary,  could  provide  $1,000  in  the  form  of  interest  free  loans. 

Neighborhoods  requiring  limited  public  investment  will  be  targeted  as 

Preservation  areas. 

In  these  areas  --  where  multiple  dwellings  are  basically  sound  but 
show  early  warning  signals  of  physical  decline  --  primary  emphasis 
will  be  placed  on  moderate  rehabilitation. 

Utilizing  a  combination  of  existing  programs  —  Emergency  Repair, 
Community  Management,  J-51  Tax  Abatement,  Voluntary  Agreements, 
Article  VIII-A  Mini-loans,  Joint  Participation  Loans^    --  the  City 
can  have  a  significant  impact  in  stopping  deterioration  before 
abandonment  occurs.    Successful  application  of  these  programs  must 
be  accompanied  by  efforts  to  increase  the  levels  of  investment  from 
the  private-sector,  including  financial  institutions,  to  set  in  motion 
a  process  of  self-renewal  and  overall  neighborhood  stabilization. 

Two  of  the  most  exciting  housing  developments  in  recent  years  -- 
tenant  management  and  community  organization  --  have  special  appli- 
cability to  both  Conservation  and  Preservation  areas.    Through  such 
City  programs  as  Community  Management  and  Voluntary  Agreements, 2  the 
enormous  energies  of  concerned  residents  can  be  channeled  to  working 
on  specific  housing  and  neighborhood  improvements,  and  the  crucial 
interest  of  tenants  in  the  maintenance  of  their  buildings  can  be  trans- 
lated into  a  concrete,  responsible  role. 


See  footnote  on  page  38 


Rehabilitation  and  Redevelopment 


Areas  which  are  characterized  by  deteriorated  and  abandoned  build- 
ings and  scattered  vacant  lots  will  be  targeted  as  Rehabilitation 
areas. 

In  these  areas,  substantial  public  investment  is  required  before  con- 
ditions worsen  to  the  point  where  even  gut  rehabilitation  will  be 
unproductive. 

Severely  blighted  areas  with  a  significant  concentration  of  vacant 
buildings  and  large  tracts  of  vacant  land  will  be  targeted  as  Redevel- 
opment areas. 

Unfortunately,  few  if  any,  sources  of  money  now  exist  which  would  en- 
able the  City  to  reconstruct  these  areas.    The  City's  existing  housing 
programs  are  neither  designed  nor  funded  for  such  an  enormous  under- 
taking.   The  task  of  rebuilding  the  borough's  most  severely  distressed 
areas  can  be  financed  only  through  a  massive  infusion  of  Federal  aid. 

What  kind  of  aid? 

Overall  redevelopment  can  be  accomplished  in  stages  over  a  period  of 
years  primarily  through  a  series  of  federally  funded  reconstruction 
projects.    This  kind  of  "Federal  Reconstruction  Program"  could  be 
supported  by  1)  new  Federal  legislation;  2)  redrafting  Title  VI 1^  of 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1970;  or  3)  establishing  a 
special  program  within  the  framework  of  the  Housing  and  Community 
Development  Act  block  grant.    In  the  interim,  the  City  will  continue 
to  maintain  services  and  to  allocate  existing  Housing  and  Community 
Development  funds  selectively  in  these  areas  until  such  a  program 
can  start. 

Federal  Reconstruction  Program 

Designed  to  provide  comprehensive  aid  to  target  areas  within  the  inner 
cities,  this  program  could: 

9  Provide  mortgage  guarantees  for  rehabilitation  and  new 
construction. 
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9  Allocate  additional  Section  8  subsidies  to  make  housing 
available  within  the  rent-paying  ability  of  the  residents. 

£  Provide  Federal  guarantees  for  municipal  bonds  as  well  as 
for  bonds  issued  by  the  various  State  housing  finance 
agencies  (an  essential  step  to  spur  private  initiative  in 
the  reconstruction  effort). 

^  Integrate  and  channel  economic  development  activities  -- 
Federal  manpower  training  programs,  tax  incentives,  etc.  -- 
into  the  target  areas. 

Many  other  steps  can  be  taken  to  relieve  the  crushing  financial  burden 
of  the  City.    Clearly  a  much  greater  level  of  Federal  aid  is  needed. 
Federal  assumption  of  the  City's  share  of  welfare  and  Medicaid  costs 
would  be  one  possible  source  of  this  needed  assistance. 

The  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  has  recommended  that  an  Urban  Develop- 
ment Bank  patterned  after  World  Bank  be  established  to  make  low- 
interest  loans  to  local  governments  and  businesses. 
Other  possible  alternatives  include:    revision  of  Federal  distribution 
formulas  under  existing  aid  programs  (e.g.,  Housing  and  Community 
Development  Act  and  general  revenue  sharing)  to  increase  funding  avail- 
able to  the  cities;  a  more  intensive  application  of  the  FHA  insurance 
program  to  cover  all  types  of  housing;  and  elimination  of  full  municipal 
matching  fund  requirements  to  obtain  certain  Federal  grants;  expansion 
of  Section  8  Rent  Subsidies  Program  to  include  moderate  rehabilitation. 

Any  one  of  these  programs  or  a  combination  of  them  can  provide  new 
funds  or  free  up  existing  funds  to  finance  renewal  efforts  in  The 
Bronx . 

Development  Opportunities 

Twelve  areas  in  The  Bronx  are  presently  .suitable  for  development  or 
redevelopment.    Five  areas  totalling  620  acres  may  be  developed  for 
residential  use,  and  seven  areas  with  380  acres  may  be  used  for 
economic  development.    At  a  proposed  density  of  forty  dwelling  units 
per  acre,  and  the  proposed  generation  of  twenty  jobs  per  acre,  devel- 
opment in  these  twelve  areas  could  together  generate  approximately 
21,400  housing  units  and  6,200  jobs. 


Bathgate.. .a  First  Step 


If  financing  becomes  available  from  a  Federal  Reconstruction  Program 
or  alternative  Federal  sources,  the  Bathgate  section  of  the  South 
Bronx  can  be  developed  as  a  prototype  for  the  redevelopment  of  other 
areas  of  the  South  Bronx. 

Bathgate  has  the  desired  elements  for  such  a  prototype.    Bounded  by 
Crotona  and  Claremont  Parks,  the  Cross  Bronx  Expressway  and  Claremont 
Parkway,  it  has  long  been  the  focus  of  serious  concern.  Although 
there  is  some  industry  located  along  Webster  Avenue  and  the  Cross  Bronx 
Expressway,  Bathgate  is  primarily  residential,  characterized  by  dilapi- 
dated and  abandoned  tenements  and  vacant,  garbage-strewn  lots. 

Of  the  more  than  fifty  acres  of  residential  land  which  comprise  the 
area,  19  acres  are  presently  owned  by  the  City,  approximately  20  acres 
are  vacant,  and  abandoned  buildings  cover  another  nine  acres.    Of  the 
remaining  space,  it  is  estimated  that  only  six  acres  of  existing  resi- 
dential buildings  and  community  facilities  can  be  preserved.    A  total 
of  44  acres  can  be  made  available  for  residential  redevelopment. 

Housing  construction  by  itself,  however,  will  not  create  a  viable 
neighborhood  climate.    Because  the  area's  housing  problem  is  actually 
one  of  many  inter-related  problems,  an  entirely  new  approach  is  clearly 
needed. 

A  "Bathgate  Reconstruction  Project"  should  emphasize  the  combined  use 
of  new,  low-rise,  low-scale  housing  with  mutually  supportive  social  and 
economic  programs.    If  successful,  such  a  project  for  Bathgate  would 
point  the  way  to  the  approach  needed  for  rebuilding  other  seriously 
blighted  areas  of  The  Bronx. 

This  new  low-rise  housing  (similar  to  Plaza  Borinquen  in  the  South 
Bronx)  would  consist  of  two-family  units,  each  with  its  own  entrance 
and  private  yard,  grouped  around  a  common  plaza.    The  advantages  of 
this  type  of  project  are  economic  as  well  as  social,  since  costs  for 
low-rise  housing  are  significantly  less  than  those  for  high-rise 
construction. 
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lmplementation...The  Public  Sector 


Pf  our  efforts  in  The  Bronx  are  to  succeed,  new  approaches  and  programs 
as  well  as  the  efficient  use  of  existing  ones3  will  be  needed. 

A  wide  range  of  tools  is  proposed  to  encourage  and  facilitate  investment 
and  redevelopment. 

Development  Task  Force 

To  oversee  reconstruction  efforts,  a  Task  Force  should  be  appointed, 
consisting  of  executive  staff  from  the  Department  of  City  Planning,  the 
Housing  and  Development  Administration,  the  Office  of  Economic  Develop- 
ment, the  Board  of  Education,  the  Human  Resources  Administration,  the 
Office  of  The  Bronx  Borough  President,  as  well  as  experts  from  the 
private  sector.    The  Task  Force  should  be  chaired  by  a  Deputy  Mayor. 

The  major  functions  of  this  Task  Force  would  be  to: 

-  Request  appropriate  City  agencies  to  focus  on  particular  public 
programs  in  redevelopment  areas,  evaluate  the  adequacy  of  these 
programs,  and  indicate  the  kinds  of  changes  that  would  be 
beneficial . 


-  Design  ways  to  bring  about  the  necessary  inter-agency  as  well  as 
inter-governmental  coordination  for  social  services,  education, 
economic  development  and  other  programs  in  redevelopment  areas. 

-  Direct  the  operations  of  the  Bathgate  Reconstruction  Project. 

-  Monitor  neighborhood  changes  and  trends  in  other  parts  of  the 
borough  to  identify  priority  areas  for  future  reconstruction 
projects. 


Land  Banking  Program 

The  City  should  place  a  moratorium  on  the  sale  of  City-owned  land  in 
select  redevelopment  areas  and  should  develop  a  land-banking  and  site- 
packaging  program  to  aid  potential  developers. 

The  City  owns  thousands  of  small  parcels  of  land  --  vacant  lots  and/or 
vacant  unsafe  buildings  --  as  well  as  sites  formerly  designated  --  but 
not  funded  --  for  housing  and  public  facilities.    These  can  be  assem- 
bled into  large  tracts. 

Land  banking  can  provide  major  opportunities  for  extensive  new  resi- 
dential, commercial  and/or  industrial  development  without  incurring 
high  land-acquisition  and  tenant-relocation  costs. 

We  must  learn  from  the  past.    In  many  instances,  the  City  sold  parcels 
of  land  at  public  auction  at  minimal  prices  only  to  acquire  the  same 
sites  again  through  condemnation,  providing  windfall  profits  to  private 
speculators  in  the  process. 

Even  if  there  is  no  immediately  foreseeable  development  use  for  cleared 
areas,  vacant  fenced  land  is  certainly  preferable  to  the  existing  blight 
and  to  short-sighted  quick  disposal  of  valuable  parcels. 

"Free"  or  "Floating"  Zones 

To  encourage  private  initiative,  the  Department  of  City  Planning  --  as 
a  component  of  its  new  City-wide  zoning  study  --  will  evaluate  the 
feasibility  of  designating  redevelopment  areas  as  "free"  or  "floating" 
zones  with  limited  guidelines  for  development. 

Long-range  development  proposals  should  maximize  the  use  of  the  existing 
infrastructure  within  these  areas.    The  transportation  advantages  of 
these  areas  should  be  fully  capitalized  on,  and  commercial  and  indus- 
trial activity  should  be  clustered  around  existing  transportation  nodes 
and  future  concentrations  of  population. 


Zoning  restrictions  often  can  become  arbitrary  barriers  to  imaginative 
development  proposals  when  the  original  goals  of  zoning  provisions  have 
ceased  to  be  applicable,  as  is  frequently  the  case  in  the  South  Bronx. 
By  making  zoning  requirements  completely  flexible  through  a  system  of 
"free"  or  "floating"  zones,  technical  and  bureaucratic  restrictions 
which  stifle  creative  planning  could  be  eliminated  and  the  greatest 
possible  encouragement  could  be  given  to  the  most  imaginative  develop- 
ment proposals. 

Development  Poliey 

Taken  together,  land  banking  and  "free"  or  "floating"  zones  provide  a 
new,  comprehensive  way  to  deal  with  development  proposals  and  land  use. 
Once  a  tract  becomes  available  as  a  result  of  land  banking,  proposals 
for  its  use  can  be  invited  from  private  developers.    To  accommodate  the 
needs  of  a  desirable  proposal,  special  zoning  can  be  packaged  along  with 
other  incentives,  such  as  financing  aids. 

Under  the  suggested  programs,  development  policy  for  new  housing  will 
be  directed  towards  low-density,  low-rise  construction  at  a  scale  of 
500-1,000  dwelling  units.    Preference  might  be  given  to  projects  under- 
taken by  a  single  developer  and  one  management  company  to  insure 
economies  of  scale  and  to  encourage  consolidated  and  coordinated  devel- 
opment.   Utilization  of  experienced  local  development  corporations,  and 
the  promotion  of  new  ones  is  strongly  recommended. 

EDA  Program  Coordination 

Many  of  the  existing  housing  programs  of  the  City's  Housing  and  Devel- 
opment Administration  suitable  for  the  Conservation  and  Preservation 
areas  are  subject  to  long  evaluation  and  processing  periods.  These 
costly  delays  and  inefficiencies  severely  limit  the  programs'  effective- 
ness.   In  order  to  assure  more  responsive  program  delivery,  it  is 
proposed  that  all  the  separate  HDA  housing  maintenance  and  rehabilitation 
sections  be  co-ordinated  and  consolidated. 


Moderate- Income  and  Middle-Income  Programs 


The  City  and  State  Mi tchel 1 -Lama  housing  construction  program  and 
Federal  programs  have  provided  attractive  housing  at  affordable  rents 
for  thousands  of  moderate-income  and  middle-income  families  throughout 
the  City  and  State,  and    particularly    in  The  Bronx. 

The  program  has  been  highly  successful  in  The  Bronx,  where  approxi- 
mately 45,000  housing  units  have  been  built  --  the  largest  number  in 
any  county  in  the  State.    The  "Mi tchel 1 -Lamas"  have  become  not  only 
an  important  physical  improvement  for  the  borough,  but  also  an  indis- 
pensable part  of  its  social  fabric. 

Recently,  however,  rising  costs  have  caused  Mi tchel 1 -Lama  rents  to  sky- 
rocket.   Huge  rent  increases  may  put  the  bulk  of  Mi tchel 1 -Lama  housing 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  moderate- income  and  middle- income  families  the 
program  was  designed  to  serve  --  adding  enormously  to  the  economic 
pressures  driving  such  families  to  leave  The  Bronx  and  the  City  as  a 
whole.    The  continuation  of  programs  to  provide  decent  moderate-income 
and  middle-income  housing  --  an  indispensable  part  of  maintaining  viable 
communities  --  will  require  the  highest-priority  assistance  from  govern- 
ment at  every  level,  Federal,  State  and  City. 

The  Home  Owners 

Large  sections  of  The  Bronx  --  from  Riverdale  to  City  Island  --  are  home- 
owner neighborhoods  not  directly  affected  by  the  problems  of  areas  with 
aging  multiple  dwellings  described  in  this  report.    Clearly,  however, 
these  neighborhoods  are  not  immune  from  the  causes  of  decline,  and  main- 
taining their  attractive  qualities  requires  special  attention  to  their 
needs.    In  many  cases,  for  example,  elderly  home  owners  are  not  aware  of 
their  rights  to  tax  exemption,  even  though  real  estate  taxes  are  a  major 
financial  obligation  of  all  home  owners,  especially  those  with  modest 
incomes . 

The  Community  Boards  --  with  their  recently  broadened  powers  and  respon- 
sibilities --  should  provide  a  vital  link  between  these  highly  active 
neighborhoods  and  the  many  agencies  of  City  government  responsible  for 
the  proper  delivery  of  services  and  the  appropriate  attention  to  the 
needs  of  these  and  all  communities. 
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Implementation. ..The  Private  Sector 

The  maximum  participation  of  the  private  sector  is  indispensable  to  the 
success  of  any  housing  strategy  for  The  Bronx. 

The  recommendations  for  government  action  outlined  above  are  not,  by 
themselves,  sufficient  to  assure  the  preservation  and  revi tal ization  of 
the  borough.    Residents,  community  groups,  businesses  and  institutions 
are  among  the  borough's  major  assets  and  will  have  to  play  a  key  role  in 
the  implementation  of  the  borough's  renewal  strategy.    Working  together 
in  cooperation  with  government,  they  can  provide  the  basis  for  being 
optimistic  about  The  Bronx's  prospects  for  the  future. 


Conclusion 

The  severity  of  the  housing  problems  facing  The  Bronx  cannot,  of  course, 
be  underestimated,  but  it  also  cannot  serve  as  the  reason  for  any  post- 
ponement of  possible  action.    The  obvious  need  for  much  larger-scale 
Federal  aid  than  is  now  available  does  not  preclude  many  significant 
undertakings  by  the  public  and  private  sectors.    By  focusing  sharply  on 
specific,  "do-able"  projects  and  by  taking  immediate  advantage  of  many 
existing  resources,  much  can  be  done  to  maintain  basically  sound  neigh- 
borhoods in  the  borough  and  to  begin  the  far  larger  and  more  complicated 
task  of  renewal  in  seriously  blighted  areas. 
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Footnotes 

Of  which,  1  ,728  units  were  committed  through  City  and  State  "set 
asides;"  1,005  units  through  direct  commitments  by  HUD  to  provide 
developers;  and  175  units  through  the  Section  202  program  which  pro- 
vides for  direct  HUD  financing  to  non-profit  developers  of  housing 
for  the  elderly. 

^Article  VIII -A  Mini-loans  encourage  rehabilitation  through  City 
loans  to  landlords  for  the  purpose  of  making  systemic  improvements. 

J - 51  Tax  Abatements  and  Rent  Adjusting  refer  to  the  City's  powers 
to  grant  tax  abatements  and  other  incentives  for  housing  improve- 
ments. 

Emergency  Repair  is  the  program  under  which  the  City  makes  vital 
repairs  in  the  absence  of  timely  landlord  action  and  bills  the 
coststo  the  landlord  involved. 

Community  Management  is  a  federally  funded  program  under  which  the 
City  contracts  with  suitable  community  groups  to  manage  residential 
properties  owned  by  the  City,  such  as  those  held  in  rem. 

Under  Voluntary  Agreements,  the  City  assists  tenant  organizations 
to  negotiate  on  behalf  of  tenants'  agreements  for  tenant  management 
of  properties. 

Joint  Participation  Loans  are  made  available  by  the  City  from  Federal 
funds  to  hold  or  attract  private  investment  by  matching  private  with 
public  money. 


One  of  the  purposes  of  the  Act  is  to  provide  private  developers 
and  State  and  local  public  bodies  and  agencies  with  financial 
and  other  assistance,  necessary  for  encouraging  the  orderly  de- 
velopment of  well-planned  diversified  and  economically  sound  new 
communities  including  major  additions  to  existing  communities. 
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